Oxford and its Story

scattered wide-cast books and pamphlets which openly
attacked the corruption of the Church and the monastic
orders. Henry determined to proscribe ail books that
savoured of heresy. A joint committee of Oxford and
Cambridge theologians was summoned to meet in
London. They examined and condemned the sus-
pected books which were submitted to them. The
publication of English treatises upon Holy Scripture
without ecclesiastical sanction was forbidden by royal
proclamation. Versions of the Bible in the vulgar
tongue were at the same time proscribed.

Yet this orthodox king, to whom as " Defender of
the Faith," Leo X. had sent a sword still preserved in
the Ashmolean, was on the brink of a breach with
Rome. For Henry, with his curious mania for
matrimony, had determined to marry Anne Boleyn,
but he failed to obtain from the Papal Legates in
England a decree for the dissolution of his marriage.
It was a failure fraught with enormous consequences.
The fortunes of Oxford were involved in it. The
King gladly availed himself of the suggestion of a
Cambridge scholar, Thomas Cranmer, that the
Universities should be called on for their judgment.
They were thus placed in a position analogous to that
of an oecumenical council with power to control a
pontifical decree. For the Pope's predecessor had
granted a dispensation for Henry's marriage with
Catherine, his brother's wife. Every learned man in
Europe, but for bribery or threats, would have
condemned Henry's cause on its merits. But it was
evident that the question would not be decided on its
merits.

From a packed commission at Cambridge a decision
favourable to a divorce was with difficulty extorted;
but. even so it was qualified by an important reservation.
The marriage was declared illegal, if it could be